II

MR. DISRAELI, NOVELIST

WHEN a distressed posterity enquires why it must look to
a man who wore bottle-green trousers and far, far too many
watch-chains, for the richest picture of English society in
that brilliant period which intervened between the divorce
of Queen Caroline and the motherhood of Queen Victoria,
the reply must be that, after all, it takes something of an
outsider to be really romantic about English society.   For
it is only from the outside that any great institution,
whether it is a Gothic cathedral, a Government Department,
or a London club, can be really impressive.   Nothing is
sacred to the initiated.   No valet, as it has been wisely
said, is a hero to his master.   Dukes hold no mysteries for
duchesses; and baronets seem scarcely wicked to their wives.
That is why there has always been something a trifle
exotic, if the language of the hot-house may be applied
without ineptitude to Mrs. Humphry Ward, about the
literary appreciators of the great world.   It is by a similar
irony that the nostalgia of Sussex, that chosen homeland
of persons who do not belong there, appears to have affected
most strongly among their contemporaries Mr. Kipling,
who is Anglo-Indian, and Mr. Befloc, who is Anglo-Gallic.
But one need not have week-ended with the Merlins in order
to write a good account of Broceliaunde.   Indeed, it would
almost seem from the record of English social fiction as
though it were only from outside the charmed circle that
one can get a really good view of the incantations.

Disraeli, who delighted to see in the British country-
house an Olympian resting-place of semi-divine personages
between the exercises of the Palaestra and the subtleties of
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